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Indonesia 


Across the equator, between the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, lies the Republic of Indonesia, its islands a 
cluster of steppingstones leading from Asia to Aus- 
tralia. If the archipelago were superimposed on a map 
of the United States, it would reach from the Oregon 
coast to Cape Hatteras and from South Dakota to 
Texas. 

This island world is the meeting ground of the 
great tectonic movements that in recent geologic time 
have shaped the insular arcs along eastern Asia and 
the mountain ranges of southern Asia. Volcanoes are 
numerous and earthquakes frequent. Volcanoes stud 
the landscape of Sumatra, Java, the Lesser Sunda 
Isiands, the northern part of Celebes (now officially 
called Sulawesi), and the Moluccas. In spite of causing 
loss of life and property, sometimes catastrophic, the 
volcanoes, on the whole, benefit the country. Their 
forested slopes are rain catchers, which release the 
water through many rivers to the surrounding fields. 
Still more important, the volcanic ash rejuvenates the 
soil. Significantly, Indonesian Borneo (now officially 
Kalimantan), which has had no recent volcanic activ- 
ity, has much poorer soils than, say, Java, and only a 
sparse population. 

The western islands—Sumatra, Java, Bali, Kali- 
mantan—lie in a shallow sea, obviously a drowned 
part of the Asian continent, and their common fauna 
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and flora bear witness to that fact. The products of 
erosion deposited in the shallow waters have resulted 
in broad alluvial plains. 

The eastern islands, including Sulawesi, the Moluc- 
cas, and the Lesser Sunda chain from Lombok to the 
Tanimbar group, are different. They rise abruptiy 
from deep sea basins and have steep, rugged moun- 
tains, short rivers, and narrow coastal plains. 

The climate, too, varies considerably. Although the 
islands on or near the equator, such as Sumatra and 
Kalimantan, have a copious rainfall throughout the 
year, those to the south and east, starting with eastern 
Java, have less total precipitation, greater variability, 
and a dry season that becomes more pronounced (up 
to seven months) the closer the approach to Australia. 
Everywhere in the lowlands temperatures are high 
the year round, though rarely above g2° F. even in the 
middle of the day. In contrast, the highlands are 
pleasantly cool. 

The natural vegetation responds to these differ- 
ences. In the west dense tropical rain forests cover the 
plains and lower mountain slopes, but at higher alti- 
tudes these give way to lighter forest and brush. In 
the eastern Lesser Sunda Islands the typical landscape 
is palm-studded grassland or open forest. 

Racial and cultural differentiation is more com- 


plex, but since all impulses and invasions appear to 
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have come from Asia, the overall gradation is again 
from west to east. The predominant ethnic group is 
the Malays, who seem to have entered the archipelago 
in successive waves from 2,500 to 4,000 years ago. In 
the Moluccas and the eastern part of the Lesser Sundas 
they are mainly coastal settlers, obviously relative 
newcomers amidst the aboriginal Melanesian and 
Papuan stock, intermingling with which has devel- 
oped a variety of blends. Hindu civilization reached 
the archipelago some 1,800 years ago, bringing a 
sophisticated religion and advanced forms of state or- 
ganization, art, literature, and architecture. Its influ- 
ence was strongest in Sumatra and Java, where many 
monuments still attest to the high level of this culture 
transfer. 

The story repeats itself in the thirteenth century, 
when Moslem merchants from northwestern India 
spread Islam along the western trade routes. Bali, 
however, became a refuge area for Hindu-Javanese 
culture, which it has retained to this very day. In the 
Moluccas, the eastern Lesser Sunda Islands, and the 
interior of Kalimantan and Sumatra, Islam did not 
penetrate deeply. 

Early European trade centered on the Spice Islands 
(Moluccas), such as Ternate, Tidore, Banda, and Am- 
bon, but gradually switched to the western islands, 
especially Java. The Dutch East India Company, like 
all other chartered trading companies of the period, 
was in principle against territorial acquisition. Only 
in the nineteenth century was a determined effort 
made to establish Dutch rule. 


THE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLES. Indonesia 
now has about eighty million people, two-thirds of 
whom live on Java and the nearby island of Madura. 
The paramount position of Java—about the size of 
New York State—owes much to a fortunate combina- 
tion of location, climate, fertile soils, and historical 
circumstance. 

The other islands represent nine-tenths of Indo- 
nesia’s land surface, with only one-third of its popu- 
lation. Sumatra, as large as California, has twelve 
million. Indonesian Kalimantan, about the size of 
France, has only three million. Sulawesi has six mil- 
lion. Little Bali, with two million people, is getting 
overcrowded. All the other islands to the east have 
only five million inhabitants. 

Though there is a growing national unity, Indo- 
nesia is made up of manifold regional subcultures. 
On Java, Sundanese live in the western uplands, 


Madurese in areas facing their home island of Ma- 
dura, and Javanese in between. On Sumatra the diver- 
sity is still greater: the Atchinese at the northern 
tip, fanatical Moslems whose long struggle against 
the Dutch seems to have carried over into their pres- 
ent stand for full autonomy; the Menangkabau in the 
central highlands above Padang, an enterprising, 
swarming people, best known for their curious com- 
bination of a traditional matriarchate with Moham- 
medanism, but perhaps more important today for the 
association of their leaders with the Javanese in the 
independence struggle; the Bataks near Lake Toba, 
until 70 years ago pagan, now partly converted to 
Islam, partly to Christianity; and the Malays of the 
east coast, intrepid seafarers who have spread widely 
in the Malay Archipelago, and whose language, long 
used as the lingua franca, now forms the basis for the 
new national language, the “Bahasa Indonesia.” 

The Malays have also settled along the shores of 
Kalimantan and, by assimilating the native popula- 
tion, have created a coastal zone of Moslem-Malay 
culture. The vast interior of Kalimantan is still occu- 
pied by pagan tribes, usually called Dayaks. They live 
in long houses, grow crops on temporary clearings in 
the forest, and collect forest products for sale. Increas- 
ing contacts with outside groups are rapidly changing 
their culture. 

The people of southern Sulawesi have a long tradi- 
tion of sailing and trading. From this area come the 
Makassarese and the Buginese, whose fine sea prahus 
visit almost every port in the archipelago. On the 
northern arm of the island lives a large Christian 
population, which formerly had close ties with the 
Dutch through their many positions in the civil serv- 
ice and army. The farther east one moves from Su- 
lawesi and Bali, the greater the variety of ethnic 
groups. Many of the lesser isles have hardly been 
touched by modern life and nationalism. 


FARMING. Indonesia has a highly varied agricul- 
tural economy. First of all there are the many forms 
of farming practiced by the Indonesian smallholders. 
Second, and in striking contrast, there is the European 
type of large-scale agricultural enterprise. 

Within the indigenous economy the most salient 
difference is that between people who cultivate perma- 
nent fields and those who practice shifting cultivation. 
Irrigated rice is always grown on permanent fields 
and is, generally speaking, associated with the more 
advanced peoples and the areas of dense population. 
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century, but the Indonesians soon perceived its value 
and began to plant it on cleared forest land near their 
villages. Today the total output of smallholders is 
far larger than that of the estates. Most of the small- 
holders’ rubber comes from Sumatra and Kalimantan. 
The seasonally dry climate of the eastern islands pre- 
cludes rubber production. Here copra, the dried meat 
of the coconut, is the staple export crop. Other small- 
holders’ export crops are spices, tea, coffee, and 
tobacco. 

An intrusion of Western economy is the plantation 
or estate, the large-scale capitalistic and scientifically 


managed enterprise that specializes in production for 
the world market. Before the war there were 2,400 
estates in Indonesia, half of them on Java, and most 
of the other half on Sumatra. Their production was 
derived from an area that was only four per cent of 
all cultivated land in Indonesia, yet they contributed 
more than 50 per cent of the value of all agricultural 
exports. The war and the postwar strife dealt a severe 
blow to estate agriculture, and the present political 
situation seems not encouraging to Western capital 
and management. In 1955 plantations contributed 
only go per cent of the value of agricultural exports. 

The sugar estates on the plains of central and west- 
ern Java now produce little more than the Indo- 
nesians themselves need. On the rainy uplands of 
western Java there are still many sisal, rubber, tea, 
and cinchona estates, roughly in that order from 
1,000 to 7,000 feet. In central and eastern Java rubber, 
tobacco, and coffee predominate, the rubber occupy- 
ing the rainy southward-facing slopes. On Sumatra 
the area around Medan on the east coast is the out- 
standing plantation district. Here, on good alluvial 
soil derived from the volcanic uplands, the famous 
Deli wrapper tobacco got its start in the 1860's. In 
1907 rubber was introduced, later tea, oil palm, and 
sisal. A few rubber plantations on Kalimantan and a 
host of small coconut estates on the eastern islands 
complete the roster of estate agriculture. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. Tin, petroleum, and 
bauxite are the chief minerals of Indonesia. The tin 
deposits on Banka, Billiton, and Singkep produce 
about 20 per cent of the world’s tin. Indonesia’s con- 
tribution to the world’s petroleum output is much 
smaller—only 1.5 per cent—but it looms large in the 
petroleum-poor Far East. The main fields are on 
the east side of Sumatra and in eastern Kalimantan. 
Bauxite—an aluminum ore—is abundant in the Rhio 
Archipelago. 

There is some nickel in central Sulawesi, and gold, 
silver, and diamonds on Sumatra and Kalimantan. 
Indonesia has little iron and lacks good coking coal. 
Water power, as yet little developed beyond Java, 
will have to provide energy as new industries appear. 


FORESTS. Forest products, such as resins, gums, 
rattan, and sandalwood have been notable exports of 
Indonesia for many centuries. Java has long regularly 
exploited its well-managed teak forests. The great 
forests of Sumatra and Kalimantan were until recently 
utilized only for some of their high-value cabinet 
woods, because the extremely mixed stands made 
large-scale operations unprofitable. Modern methods 
yield better returns, however, and a small number of 
sawmills are now active along the coasts. 


PROBLEMS OF THE REPUBLIC. A grave, though 
not new, problem of Indonesia is the population pres- 
sure on Java. In 1815 its population was estimated at 
five million. Since then the rate of survival has steadily 
risen. By 1930 the population had grown to 42 mil- 
lion, and it is now believed to reach 52 million. Even 
more amazing is the fact that until recently Java’s 
food production has been able to keep up with this 
increase. However, the pressure has become intense. 
The average density is 1,000 per square mile; the size 
of the average farm is only two acres. Industrializa- 
tion might bring relief, but its success depends on 
raising the purchasing power of the people. If there 
were large-scale emigration to other islands, and each 
colonist were to get 15 or 20 acres, he could grow 
enough cash crops to buy manufactured goods. In the 
1930's the Dutch made a promising start on resettle- 
ment in southern Sumatra, but recent economic and 
political difficulties have kept emigration from Java 
down toa trickle. 

A matter of increasing concern is the rapid urban 
growth. It has created serious problems of housing, 
public health, and social conduct. The capital city 
Djakarta, the former Batavia, has now at least two 
million people, and Surabaya, Jogjakarta, and Ban- 
dung are in the one-million class. The growth of 
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